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The turnover tax from the angle 
of production 


By OSMO OITTINEN, 
Director of the Federation of Finnish Industry 


When Mr. Fagerholm, the former Prime Minister, introduced the 
Government’s stabilisation programme in the Diet in March, he said that 
at the moment »The question is being examined of replacing our present 
system of levying the turnover tax, which is a particularly heavy burden 
on buildings for productive purposes and on purchases of machinery and 
other investments, by a tax that would distribute the burden on trade 
more fairly than the turnover tax and thus improve competitive ability». 
Three years earlier the Government had appointed a commission to 
consider »such a reform of the turnover tax as would remove any proven 
defects in the present system without greatly altering the revenue from 
taxation, so that as far as possible only such consumer goods and other 
finished products should be liable to taxation, the increased cost of which, 
owing to the tax, would not have a prejudicial effect on the healthy 
development of trade and the progress of production». 

It is evident from these statements that the Government is aware 
of the defects in our system: of levying the turnover tax which particularly 
burden production and of the need to remedy them. Without going into 
the history of this tax, it need only be said that originally it was in prin- 
ciple a general, comparatively low tax on consumption; now, however, 
it is a high tax that mostly affects production. The present high rate of 


the tax — double the rate in 1941 — further emphasises the defects 
connected with the system. 
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What demands, then, should the system of levying the turnover tax 
fulfil in order to avoid such prejudicial effects on production as are 
referred to in the statements quoted, and how does the present system 
stand in this respect? The following points should be laid down in this 
connection. The tax should not: 


1. increase the difficulty of financing productive investments; 

2. raise the costs of production and thereby reduce competitive ability 
in relation to the outer world; 

3. disturb competition between different business enterprises; 

4. increase the difficulty of rationalising and developing production, 


At a rough calculation two-fifths of the building costs for industrial 
establishments refer to actual building and three-fifths to machinery and 
plant. Owing to the turnover tax the former are increased by about 8 
per cent, while the purchase price of machinery is raised by as much as 
one-quarter. The machinery must constantly be renewed and added to, 
whereas buildings last a long time. It is obvious that it is the turnover 
tax on machinery that increases the difficulty of financing investments 
in industry in our state of money shortage. Indeed, this tax means that 
the purchase of every fifth machine that could otherwise be afforded 
must be given up. Our first law on the turnover tax did not produce 
these consequences. According to it, such machinery was released from 
the turnover tax as was not sold in open shops and as constituted the 
majority of industrial machines. The same principle applied in Sweden, 
when a similar law was in force there, and this is still the case, e.g., in 
Great Britain and Canada. 

At a later stage, of course, the turnover tax paid in purchasing plant 
is transferred as a raising factor to the costs of production in the form 
of interest and depreciation. The importance of this factor is further 
increased by our high rates of interest, regarded internationally. But 
this tax also raises the costs of production directly. Although the current 
general principle stipulates that a productive enterprise may acquite its 
raw materials free of tax, this does not apply tc all goods that are in the 
nature of raw materials in a business sense. Tax has to be paid on all 
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requisites and accessories that are entirely consumed in the manufacturing 
process, but are not physically included in the final product. On some 
chemicals for the woodworking industry belonging to this category the 
turnover tax has, indeed, been temporarily abolished, but other branches 
are still liable to it. Fuel oil, which is acquiring a prominent position 
in the fuel supply for industry in Finland, is one-quarter dearer owing to 
the turnover tax. This article was at first tax-free. In this way the price 
of the finished article has to include the turnover tax from various sources 
which, however, does not enter into the prices of our foreign competi- 
tors. The fact that the turnover tax paid by the buyer of the goods is 
added at the same rate to the import price of taxable foreign goods as 
well as to the factory price of Finnish goods, is a different matter, but 
does not remove the raising influence our taxation system exerts on the 
costs of production. Rather the reverse, for this »buyer’s tax» is also 
calculated on that part of the price of Finnish goods which is in reality a 
turnover tax accumulated during the process of manufacture. 

It is generally admitted that the present system of taxation disturbs 
the conditions of competition between different producers. The mere 
fact that some consumer goods are released from taxation, while others 
are liable to a high tax, places the producers of the former in a more 
favoured position than the latter. For it is evident that, when the price 
of an article is reduced by the amount of the tax or one-fifth, this in- 
creases the sale of such articles and thus improves the conditions of 
production. Sales of the other articles are reduced to a corresponding 
degree, at any rate relatively and even absolutely in those cases in which 
tax-free and taxed goods may be considered to replace each other from 
the consumer’s point of view. 

Perhaps the conditions of competition are disturbed still more clearly 
by producers having been divided into three classes, of which the first 
(craftsmen) are not taxed at all on their goods, the second (service busi- 
nesses) pay 10 per cent and the third (industrial concerns) 20 per cent. 
Even though the object of this division — to assist the small man — may 
be approved, it must be said that a graduation of the turnover tax for 
this purpose does not achieve its object, nor is it just. This must be main- 
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tained with all the more reason, as such a classification cannot be carried 
out consistently and satisfactorily and as it offers opportunities for 
avoiding the tax. »When the turnover tax came into force in 1941, it 
was considered to be one of its main principles that it should not affect 
the structure of trade by altering the conditions of competition between 
different undertakings. The general assumption for this taxation law has 
not been fulfilled by the turnover tax at present in force.» This state- 
ment is made in the introduction to the report of the commission 
referred to above, which was completed last year. 

The adverse consequences of the turnover tax for rationalising pro- 
duction have been discussed mainly in connection with building. The 
Government Rationalising Board for the Building Trade says in a recent 
report: »The present turnover tax encourages handicraft-like building. 
It reduces the possibility of using machine-made building materials 
which would make it possible to reduce the total amount of labour 
required for the work of building in many cases by 20—30 per cent. 
Production by machinery could save 10—20 per cent of the building 
materials as compared with production by hand... In particular, the 
turnover tax acts as a brake on the technical progress of building...» 

In other branches besides the building trade the present system of 
taxation also has similar prejudicial consequences. Such cases are visible 
in industry. The report referred to points out that the present system has 
led to many forms of organisation that are ill suited to the whole national 
economy: »Thus businesses have been split up, in securing goods a 
transition has occurred to buying raw materials separately and then 
letting others manufacture finished goods from them, in producing 
goods the services of special businesses have been dispensed with and 
the goods have begun to be produced in the business itself, and in 
other ways, too, an uneconomical, but tax-free method of production 
has been rendered possible. The system of taxing production that has 
been introduced therefore tends in many ways to guide trade in an 
irrational direction.» 

But in other respects, too, the turnover tax has become a brake 
on development. This applies to the small businesses which it was 
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intended to assist by a lower rate of taxation. If a small business grows, 


it comes into a higher taxation class according to law. This may be sucha 
dreaded »threshold» that the owner refuses to allow his business to cross 











it. Progress is consequently arrested. Tax restrictions can exert a similar 
influence on the continued development of handicrafts, for in some 
cases the engagement of a regular assistant signifies that a business that 
was tax-free becomes liable to taxation. 

As the turnover tax, which occupies such an important position in 
our trade and national economy, is characterised by the defects briefly 
referred to, it should be asked, why the necessary amendments have not 
been adopted. The reason is probably to some extent that the defects 
have arisen as integral parts of the general economic policy pursued in 
recent years in Finland. Partly, however, the reason is that they have not 
been brought to public notice with sufficient clarity and force. The 
Prime Minister’s statement, quoted at the beginning of this article, raises 
the hope, however, that the authorities are at last prepared to introduce 
reforms. At a time, when preparations are being made to do away with 
the control of foreign trade and to establish common markets, this 
country can simply not afford to maintain the present turnover tax that 
is such an obstacle to production. 

The above remarks give an indication of what should be done to 
remedy the existing defects. In the first place industry should be relieved 
of the burden the turnover tax imposes particularly on productive 
machinery and plant. Agriculture was granted this relief long ago. This 
would minimise some of the financial difficulties in expanding production 
and rendering it more efficient and reduce the current costs of produc- 
tion. Further, for the latter purpose all requisites that constitute raw 
materials in a wider sense and fuel oil, in accordance with other kinds of 
fuel, should be transferred to the category of tax-free goods. These 
reforms can be carried out very well on the basis of the present system 
of taxation of 1951, according to which the tax is levied, when the goods 
pass from the manufacturer to the next stage of distribution. 

On the other hand, the present taxation cannot be altered in such a 
way that conditions of competition are not disturbed and rational 
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production is not obstructed without altering the system itself. The 
commission for reforming the turnover tax proposed that it should be 
replaced by the so-called »final stage of distribution» system, according to 
which the tax is not levied until the goods pass to the final user or 
consumer. This would with one stroke remove the defects arising from 
the division of producers into three classes. Besides, the new system 
would render the numerous artificial and uneconomic forms of organisa- 
tion, brought about by the existing system, superfluous. In the building 
trade this would obviously mean that only the completed building itself 
would be taxed on the same technical principles as are applied, when the 
turnover tax is refunded at present to a certain extent. As the levying 
of the tax should be transferred to the last stage of distribution — a 
system that is being considered in some other countries at present — 
consumer goods should be taxed, both for the reasons stated and for 
technical reasons of taxation, approximately to the same extent as in our 
first law of 1941 concerning the turnover tax. By these two amendments 
the general rate of the tax could — without reducing the State revenue 
from taxation — be lowered very appreciably, which would in itself be 
a great gain. 
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The economic situation 


During the last few months the economic trend in Finland has to a 
growing extent begun to display negative traits which must be considered 
to be due mainly to the economic policy pursued. As our review shows, 
production has, it is true, grown appreciably during the past twelve- 
month and the turnover in trade has also increased during that time. 
Building has been lively. Despite the difficulties of the woodworking 
industry which have resulted in reduced exports in some branches, 
earnings on exports this year are likely to be almost as large as last year, 
chiefly owing to greater capacity being available in the paper industry. 
If the foreign exchange reserve were not practically exhausted and 
imports were consequently not subjected to severe restrictions, the 
country’s trade would — at any rate superficially — have the appearance 
of a boom. 

On closer examination, however, this is not the case. On the contrary, 
the rise in costs combined with the foreign exchange policy of the 
central bank have resulted in the fact that important productive resources, 
above all in woodworking, can no longer be utilised. In the international 
timber market Finland has lost ground to Sweden among other countries. 
The plywood industry has already experienced difficulty in selling for 
some time and the manufacturers of sulphite pulp have lately faced the 
consequences of production running at a loss and have reduced output. 

On the other hand, employment and the total demand have been 
maintained to an ever growing degree by public funds. The policy of 
subsidies has produced the same effect. The consequences have not been 
slow in appearing: in spite of steps having been taken last autumn to 
increase the revenue of the State, the cash balance of the Treasury has 
been marked, under the influence of growing expenditure, by a prolonged 
crisis during which even default in payments, discreditable to the reput- 
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The freights and the prices of raw materials in 1955;—J7 
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ation of the country, has not been wanting. The employment policy 
alone has this year cost the State about 30000 million marks and is 
estimated — on the assumption that the same principles continue to be 
adopted — to swallow up 43—44 000 million marks during the whole 
year. In 1956 the corresponding expenditure amounted to 31 800 million 
and in 1955 to 19 800 million. The circumstance that, owing to small 
deposits and the restrictive policy of the central bank, the commercial 
banks have been unable to finance production to a desirable extent has 
thus not led to reduced demand in the community, but only to the fact 
that the flow of money has been guided in a new direction that is un- 
favourable to production. 

Although the present economic difficulties in this country must be 
ascribed principally to the conduct of the State economy and the foreign 
exchange policy, no decisive steps have been taken for a long-term 
improvement. On March 21 the Fagerholm Government did, indeed, 
introduce and economic programme in the Diet with the object of 
balancing the State economy, but so far the Diet has not passed the bills 
included in the programme. However, as the cash crisis deteriorated still 
further during the subsequent period, the first task of the Sukselainen 
Government was to endeavour to secure an »emergency programme» in 
order to safeguard the State finances during the transition period until 
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such time as a lasting improvement could be achieved in connection with 
dealing with the Budget for next year. 

It is evident, however, that the present Government, which took 
office on May 28, must also tackle other, perhaps more difficult tasks 
of economic policy. The absence of agreements in the labour market at 
present is obviously a grave risk. If, however, the Government and the 
central bank are anxious to guide economic policy in such a way as at 
length to release the productive forces of the community and relieve the 
burden on the national economy appreciably, they must tackle economic 
policy in its whole range. | 


Foreign trade 





The prospects for our foreign trade are causing anxiety. Last year 
left a heritage of difficulties for exports of both sawn goods and plywood. 
In spite of a slight improvement the prices for these goods are still 
appreciably lower than at the beginning of 1956. Besides, difficulties 
have arisen on account of increased costs in totally different quarters, 
i.e. in the mechanical and chemical pulp industry. In regard to the former 
the difficulties are also due to the heavy exports of recent years having 
filled stocks in the purchasing countries. In regard to the latter the cause 
is too large an output of unbleached qualities last year. The production 
of these articles will therefore be reduced. 

With an eye to the future it is worth while pointing out that the sale 
of paper is by no means so secure as it appears to be at present. In America 
such large investments are being made in the paper industry that in a 
couple of years it may become a serious threat to Northern exporters 
even in European markets. For the United States have already explored 
the ground in Europe this spring and are planning to dispose of their 
surplus output here during the period, when the growing consumption 
in America has not yet risen to the level of the increased output. This 
competition from America will, obviously, not last long, but, even 
though it be of short duration, it may cause trouble to others. 
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Finland’s foreign trade 1955—J7 
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At present, however, events in the markets for sawn goods and 
plywood arouse the keenest interest. The state of the market has not 
deteriorated as such during the last few months, for consumption in the 
purchasing countries has remained at least on a level with last year and 
stocks ate fairly low. Contracts have therefore been concluded to a 
rather larger extent than during the corresponding period last year. 
At the beginning of June sales amounted to 495 000 stds in Finland and 
700 ooo stds in Sweden. The corresponding figures for last year were 
420 000 and 500 000 stds. The opinion prevails fairly generally that, if 
production proves sufficient as regards shipments, both countries will 
attain last year’s level, at any rate very nearly; according to the most recent 
estimates, Finland about 625 coo stds and Sweden about 925 000 stds. 

In judging the market for sawn goods, however, some other factors 
should also be considered. In the first place it is not yet known whether 
the Soviet Union intends to dispose of more sawn goods in Europe than 
last year, when its exports amounted to 361 000 stds. Up to the middle of 
April this year the Soviet Union had offered about 340 000 stds there. 
In the second place Atlantic rates of freight have fallen very much since 
February which may enable Canada to stage a »come-back» in the British 
market. Last year Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom dropped 
from 445 000 stds to 260000 stds. A third question mark, closely 
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connected with the previous one, is the trend in the United States this 
year. Provided consumption there can absorb Canada’s output to the 
same extent as last year, Canadian sales to Europe are not likely to 
increase. For at the moment the United States are undoubtedly Canada’s 
principal marketing sphere; last year Canada sold as much as 77 per cent 
of her sawn goods exports (2 060 000 stds) in the United States. In other 
words, Canada generally exports only that part of her output to Europe 
which America does not consume. 


Great Britain’s imports of sawn and planed softwoods 














I 000 stds | % Change 

From 1955 t 1956 
1937/38 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | t955 | 1956 | 1954 | 1955 

Sweden 414 194 463 370 468 410 +26 —12 
Canada 470 457 307 438 445 260 +2 —42 
Finland 512 143 320 268 325 238 +21 —27 
Soviet Union 530 7o 137 168 241 215 +43 —-II 
France -- 24 66 62 85 60 +37 -29 
Czeckoslovakia 3 16 29 26 20 28 —23 +40 
Other countries 285 144 185 155 184 169 +19 — 8 
Total 2214 1048 1507 1487 1768 1380 +19 —22 


Reference has already been made to the necessity of reducing 
imports. Last year they were allowed to increase so much that there was 
a surplus of imports of 26 000 million marks. The prospects for this 
year’s exports and the foreign exchange reserve of the country, which 
represents barely one month’s imports, do not permit anything like such 
heavy imports. As, however — owing as much as anything to the un- 
naturally low rates of exchange — there is an obvious lack of balance 
between the earnings on exports and freights on the one hand and the 
inclination to import on the other, it has proved necessary to abandon 
the course of liberating imports that had been embarked upon by intro- 
ducing a partial »automatic» licensing of imports in the summer of 1955. 

In our last review we dealt with the restrictions that had to be imposed 
on the so-called automatic licensing. From 1 April this year an entirely 
new, so-called global quota system has been adopted in granting licences. 
Thus automatic licensing ceased from that date. The new system is 
intended to come into force officially after the EPU countries which 
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Value, prices and volume of foreign trade 




















January— March Whole of year 
Foreign trade 
1957 | 1956 % Change 1956 | 1955 % Change 

Imports 

Value 54.3 38.5 +41.0 203.5 176.9 +15.0 

Prices III 106 + 4.7 104 100 + 4.0 

Volume 156 116 +34.5 129 116 +11.2 
Exports 4 

Value 36.2 24.8 +46.0 178.0 181.2 — 1.8 

Prices 103 108 — 4.6 106 106 + 0.0 

Volume 133 87 +52.9 107 109 — 18 
Trade 

Value 90.5 63.3 +43.0 381.5 358.1 + 6.5 

Terms of Trade 93 102 ; 102 106 : 

Volume 145 102 +42.2 118 113 + 4.4 
Balance — 18.1 — 13.7 A — 25.5 + 4.3 





Value; 1000 mill.mks Prices; 1954=100 Volume; 1954=100 


took part in the negotiations that began in Helsinki on April 24 — ice. 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Eire, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Western Germany and 
Austria — had approved it. At the time of writing it is clear that all 
these countries except Eire will agree to the system. It should be 

: stated that three EPU countries, Greece, Island and Turkey, rejected 
these plans from the first. 
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The geographical distribution of Finland’s foreign trade, Jan — April 




















Imports (cif) Exports (fob) 
Country 1 ooo mill. mks| % '1 000 mill. mks| % 

1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
United Kingdom mi 861298 17.2 22.8 10.87 7.06 21.5 20.3 
Soviet Union 11.88 8.08 169 14.9 9.92 8.07 19.6 23.2 
Germany, Western 6.36 5.84 9.8 10.7 4.23 2.50 8.4 72 
France 3.89 3.07 5-5 5-7 2.04 1.76 4.0 5.1 
Netherlands 2.36 2.26 3.4 4.2 1.62 0,87 3.2 2.5 
Poland 3.06 1.42 4.4 2.6 2.03 0.93 4.0 2.6 
Sweden 4.15 3.11 5-9 5.7 1.45 0.72 2.9 2.1 
Denmark 1.66 1.60 2.4 2.9 1.43 0.77 2.9 2.2 
Belgium-Lux. 2.14 1.58 3.0 2.9 1.51 T.10 3.0 3.2 
Germany, Eastern 1.51 0.87 Fe 1.6 0.68 0.71 1.3 2.0 
Rest of Europe 9.69 6.36 13.8 11.8 4.68 3.33 9.3 9.6 
Whole of Europe 59-3 46.57 84.4 85.8 40.46 27.82 80.1 80.0 
U.S.A. 5-45 3.21 7.8 5-9 3.21 2.48 6.4 71 
Brazil 1.99 1.90 2.8 3.5 2.12 1.49 4.2 43 
Argentina 1.30 1.03 1.8 1.9 0.62 = 0.46 1.2 1.3 
Other countries 2.25 1.59 3.2 2.9 4.10 2.53 8.1 7-3 
Total 70.30 §4.39 100.0 100.0 50.51 34.78 100.0 100.0 
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What does the new system The foreign exchange reserve of 
imply in practice? It signifies a Bank of Finland 
temporary tightening of the 
quantitative restriction of im- Mrd 
ports, though the aim is to 40 

reserve the forms of freedom 18s 

of trade as far as possible. oo 
Imports are divided into three 20 —— 

classes, A, B and C. The first * 1987/ 

of these, class A, represents the sa 

freest form. This class includes a a ae 
about 60 categories of goods bi . ” ” - 
for which a certain quota of 30 

foreign exchange is granted, 

which is allowed to importers ” 

without their having to apply 6 

for a licence. The importers , 

are entitled to choose the time ° 




















of import, the land of purchase 
and the kind of goods. The im- 
port programme drawn up by the licensing authorities for the period 
April 1-September 30 includes in this class about 76 per cent of the 
total imports for that period. The B class differs from this, among other 
things, by a licence being required from the importer. When this has 
been obtained, the importer may, however, determine the time of pur- 
chase, the country and the goods. The C class represents the strictest 
control and in this case the importer can obtain the goods only on a 
licence and from a specified country. The proportion of the B class is 8 


per cent of the import programme referred to and that of the C class 
16 per cent. 








The object of this global system is therefore to safeguard the liquidity 
of the country until freer foreign trade becomes possible by means of 
other decisions on economic policy. The Government has already sub- 


mitted a bill to the Diet for restricting the powers of controlling foreign 
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trade, so that they should affect not more than one-third of the 














imports. 

However, any further release of imports depends in practice entirely 
on the extent to which our economic life can be stabilised during the 
next few months. At present the foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of 
Finland is so small — only 14 500 million marks on June 8 — that it 
would not endure even the slightest strain. In addition to import licences 
issued last year having been employed on an exceptional scale at the 
beginning of the current year, it has been reduced by extensive licences 
having been granted this year. Up to the beginning of June this year 
licences were granted for 76 500 million marks in all. Licences for 
Eastern exchange have been particularly large. Nor has there been any 
reduction worth mentioning during that time in regard to Western 
exchange, only 1 900 million marks, in comparison with last year. It is 
evident, however, that import licences will be cut down drastically 
during the coming months, for, according to the statements of the foreign 
exchange authorities, there are about 25 000 million marks less of 
Western exchange available this year for imports than in 1956 or only 


80—85 000 million marks. 


Production and employment 


Production has further been increased. The volume index of industrial 
production (1948 = 100) recorded 189 points in January and 180 in February, 
which represents an average increase of 7 per cent above last year. In 
March the index rose still further to 195 points, whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for March 1956 — owing to the general strike — was only 79 
points. The index of production for the whole of the first quarter thus 
recorded 188 points this year as against 142 a year before. These figures 
are, of course, not comparable with each other on account of the general 
strike. At the same time it is evident that, compared with the level in 
January-March 1955, production in the export industry rose 12 per 
cent, in the home market industry 14 per cent and in all industry 13 per 
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cent. With regard to the increase in the export industry in particular, 
this is exclusively due to the greater capacity provided in the paper and 
pulp industry; production in the mechanical woodworking industry was 


14 per cent lower than two years ago during the first quarter of this year. 


Index of the volume of production; 1948= 100 


an.—Febr. | an.—March_ | 
Branch of industry ane ean Change | J on aa | Change 








| 1957 | 1956 m | 9987 | 1956 | “° 
Export industries 168 158 + 6 172 123 +40 
Paper industry 205 190 + 8 210 147 +43 
Timber industry 115 108 + 7 117 88 +33 
Home market industries 192 180 +7 195 150 +30 
Metal industry 175 169 4 177 136 +30 
Building material industry 131 118 +11 132 94 +40 
Chemical industry 255 240 +6 259 198 4-31 
Leather, rubber, etc. industry 162 157 + 3 166 127 +31 
Textile industry 227 213 +7 235 172 +37 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 204 189 + 8 210 177 +19 
Power production 255 231 +10 254 206 +23 
Graphical industry 190 166 +15 193 130 +49 . 
Total industries 185 173 +7 188 142 +32 


In comparison with last year there was a rise in all branches of 
industry. It should be remembered, however, that the restriction of 
imports had not yet affected the supply of raw materials for industry. 
Helped out by old stocks, production may, perhaps, be maintained for 
a time on its former scale, but the reduced imports — especially in the 
case of the textile and cable industries — and the difficulties of the 
export industry in making sales may be expected to have an adverse 
influence on the trend of production in the autumn at the latest. 

Lumber work during the past felling season was larger than could have 
been expected. From the beginning of the season up to the end of April 
fellings amounted to 29.0 million cub. m, piled measure, and thus 
exceeded the result for the previous season by about 3 per cent. The 
tesult would have been even better, if a large reduction had not occurred 
in the output of sawn goods and plywood. For in the former case the 
fellings were about one-quarter less and in the latter as much as 56 per 


cent less than during the previous season. In other respects the fellings 
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exceeded the results of the previous season, by 12 per cent in regard to 
stacked timber and by no less than 54 per cent in regard to firewood. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 

















June— April | % Change _ 
7 

Wood 54/55 | 35/56 | 56/37 | 55/56 t 56/57 

| £200 eu.m,, piled measure | 54/55 | 55/56 
Thick softwood 10071 «8055 6 035 20 —25 
» hardwood 2207. 2199 975 - 0 —§56 
Spruce pulpwood 9184 8 466 9 O21 -— 8 + 7 
Pine pulpwood 4334 3988 4802 -—8 +20 
Pitprops 1023 Iolr I 219 -— I +21 
Firewood 3112 4106 6 326 +32 +54 

Other kinds 229 362 608 +58 +63 — 
Total 30160 28187 28986 -7 + 3 


On the strength of the progress made so far it is estimated that the 
fellings for the whole season will be larger than during the previous 
season (36.8 million cu. m, piled measure). For the fellings of stacked 
timber have continued lively, besides which it is known that delivery 
loggings — which do not appear in the statistics until May — will be 
of about the same size as in the previous season. 

For building particulars are available at the time of writing only for 
1956. On the basis of these it can be said that up to the turn of the year 
building was very lively, although a decrease was visible. 13 per cent 
fewer new buildings were completed during the last quarter of 1956 than 
a year before. Of the buildings completed during the whole year (19.5 
million cu. m) about half consisted of dwelling-houses. The output of 
these, however, fell off during the year by about 8 per cent compared 
with the previous year. There was also a falling off in buildings for 
schools and business purposes. 

The proportion of towns and urban districts in the cubic contents 
of the completed buildings again increased last year. No less than 28 per 
cent more buildings were completed in them than in 1955. In rural 
districts, however, housing fell off by 26 per cent, which reduced the 
proportion of the rural districts in the dwelling-houses completed in the 
whole country to about 45 per cent as gainst 59 per cent in the previous 
year. 
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The falling off in building, which is chiefly due to the increased diffi- 
culty of finance, is particularly clear in regard to the number of building 
licences granted. For during the whole of 1956 12 per cent fewer licences 


were issued and during the last quarter of the year 9 per cent fewer than 
in 1955. 

There was, however, a comparatively large nufmber of uncompleted 
buildings at the turn of the year. The increase comp4red with the previous 
year amounted to about 21 per cent. It may therefore be concluded that 
building proceeded at a comparatively lively rate during the winter and 
spring. This was partly due to public building operations having in- 
creased for the sake of employment. 


Building in 1955 and 1956, mill. cu.m. 




















Granted building | Buildings under Completed 
4 permits | construction 31. 12. buildings 
oe Change Change Change 
1956 | 1955 | oe 1936 | 1955 | oe | 1956 | 1955 | a © 
Centres of popu- 
lation 10.69 1082 — 1 15.50 12.7% +23 10.72 8.40 +28 
— a. eee se ee ee ee ee 
Whole country 22.16 25.29 —12 28.75 23.75 +21 19.54 20.25 — 4 


Investments in house-building — excluding repairs — are estimated 
at 127 000 million marks in 1956. As it is calculated that the correspond- 
ing investments in 1955 amounted to about 108 000 million marks, the 
increase was nominally one-fifth. To a large extent, however, this was 
due to higher building costs. The index for building costs which stood 
at 104 in December 1955, represented 112 last December. In April the 
index rose still higher to 113. 

The conditions for following developments in home trade have im- 
proved very much in recent months, for the Central Statistical Office 
has begun to publish a sales index for retail trade that illustrates the 
progress of trade in some retail businesses. The statistics of wholesale 
trade are at present also the object of a similar development. 

During the last few months sales have been larger in both wholesale 
and retail trade than a year ago. The general strike in March last year 
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prevents a comparison in this case, too, for the whole of the first quarter, 
for trade was also partly paralysed during those three weeks. It should 
therefore merely be stated that the turnover in wholesale trade in 
January—February this year was nominally 17 per cent larger and — 
taking the rise in prices into account — 8 per cent larger in volume than 
a year ago. In retail trade the corresponding increases were 11 and 3 
per cent. The trend of trade in some classes of retail trade is illustrated 
in detail on page 80. 


Sales value in retail trade; 1954=100 


| 


Branch | January— February | January— March 


| Whole — 
| scl Sais eS ee ae | __ of year 
| 1957 | 1956 1% Change | 1957 | 1956 | % Change | 1956 | 1955 


Department stores 105 Io1 + 4 Il 96 +16 139 104 
Rural retail shops etc. 102 g2 +11 108 96 +12 120) 108 
Food and tobacco shops’ 114 106 + 8 119-109 +9 119-110 
State liquor shops 110 99 +11 115 87 +32 123. 114 
Textile, clothing and 

leather article shops go 81 +11 89 79 +13 119-108 
Metalware, electric and 

sports article shops 92 86 +7 99 86 +15 132 119 
Pharmasien IgI 129 +17 153 127 +20 127 113 
Other special shops m2 1i2 +18 132 108 +22 134 «14 
Whole of retai! trade 106 95 + 11.6 110 96 +14.6 122 110 


There was very great “nemployment in Finland during the past period. 
It is impossible to make a direct comparison with unemployment in 
such years as 1953 and 1949-50 which were very bad for our exports, 
owing to the statistics having been rearranged last winter. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that last winter was the worst since the war. The highest 
number of unemployed and of people employed in relief work was 
registered at the end of March, when over 93 000 were on relief work or 
were without work. During the previous period the highest number was 
reached in the middle of April and the corresponding number was at 
that time 57 ooo. The course pursued during last winter will be seen in 
detail in the following table. 

It is, no doubt, strange that the above figures should be so high at 2 


time, when production was proceeding, if not entirely, at least at almost 
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full capacity. In examining the State expenditure for promoting 
distribution of the people employment 1950—}7 
referred to according to their 








occupation it appears that only Mrd 








a fraction of them came from 
industry. For example, of app- 





roximately 36000 included in rome 
the unemployment _ registers 





| 

| 
who were engaged in relief . soll [Asta 
work at the end of March, only | : te 


about 2 per cent were indu- 











strial workers. Although the 20 








difficulties of industry, of 


course, constituted an impor- 





tant cause of the reduced num- 


ber of vacancies, e.g. in lumber 








work, it has evidently in recent | 
1950 ‘52 ‘54 ‘S6 ‘57 














years not been a case of unem- 








ployment due solely to the 

conditions of trade, but especially of regional seasonal unemployment. 
Besides, there can hardly be any doubt that the wages policy of the 
authorities has played its part in causing the applications for unem- 
ployment relief work to be so numerous. 

The expenditure out of public funds provoked by unemployment 
has constantly grown. In 1953 about 19 coo million marks of State funds 
were spent on unemployment, in 1954 about 21 000 million, in 1955 
about 20 000 million and in 1956 about 32 000 million. During the present 
calendar year 15 800 million marks were spent up to the end of April, 
whereas the corresponding figure for last year was 8 900 million. The 
appropriations amounted to close on 30 000 million marks in the middle 
of May. According to the latest estimates, the expenditure on un- 
employment during the whole of the present calendar year is likely 
to amount to 43—44 000 million marks, which will be seen in our diagram 


in which even the analysis of expenditure for 1956 is included. 
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Unemployment situation 














etl etait | 1957 (end of a month) 1956 
| January | February | March? | April | 15. 4.2 


| 








Placed in work 


From the unemployment registers: 
— in State employment 17 762 24 189 28 045 21823 16751 
— in communal employment 7 127 7 448 7 424 5 795 5 709 


Others placed by the employ- 
ment authorities: 
— in State employment II 235 16 095 19 856 17 286 9 936 
— in communal employment 3 490 4766 . 7023 4 331 4 880 


Total 39 614 52498 62 348 49235 37276 


Other workers in out-of-work 

relief work 8 329 9 503 12 905 10042 ~=II 405 
Workers in State-supported-work 

(chiefly by loans) 12 226 12 930 12 880 14 109 7 022 
Registered as unemployment but 
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Employed and unemployed together 68 465 82787 - 93 337 75294 57 686 


Prices and wages 





Prices have pursued a comparatively steady course during the last 
few months, though a slight rise of the index could not be entirely avoid- 
ed in spite of price control. Wholesale prices which stood at 1 855 points 
in December, reached i 902 in April, which means a rise of fully 2 per 
cent. The cost of living rose correspondingly from 118 to 121 points 
or also by fully 2 per cent. The rise in the wholesale price index was 
steepest in regard to imported goods, the index for which was as much 
as 18 per cent higher in April than a year ago. The increase in the cost of 
living index is mainly due to the general increase in rent in so-called 
old houses at the turn of the year. 

On the wages front the situation has remained more or less unchanged 
in recent months. The collective agreements that were denounced in all 
branches last autumn, have not been renewed except in the graphic 
industry in which labour peace has been secured for six years. In other | 


1 the year’s highest figure 
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The development of prices and wages in Finland, 19532— 57 
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branches the ideas of the parties as to the possibility of indemnifying 

wage-earners for the rise in the cost of living have been distinctly di- - 
vergent. The Government’s stabilisation programme published in March 

recommended that wage-earners should be indemnified up to two-thirds iia 
for the rise in the cost of living that occurred between November 1955 

and the fourth quarter of 1958, though in such a way that the indemnific- 

ation was to be considered as having been made, if the general level of 


The course of some price indices 
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1957 «| :1956 | % Change 
Indices — wimeeeet ae ania B® 956 | IV-—57 t IV—57 
ey —., | I | 1 | MW | W_ | Xih- 56 | IV-56 j 
Wholesale prices (1935 =100) | 
Home produced goods 1908 1915 1914 1936 1866 + 21 + 3.8 4 
Farm products 2048 2082 2075 2070 1955 + 3.5 + 5.9 
Forestry products 2884 2884 2884 2884 3026 + 0.0 — 4.7 2 
Industrial products 1533 1534 1535 41574 1446 + 29 + 8.0 i, 
_Imported goods __ 1811 1809 1813 1830 1 546 + 3.6 +184 — ? 
General index 1877 1881 1882 1902 1 764 + 2.5 + 7.8 
| 
Cost of living (X 1951=100) ' 
Food 128 128 128 129) «113 + 0.8 +14.2 
Rent 257 257 257 257 215 +12.7 +19.5 
Lighting and heating 97 97 97 98 94 + 1.0 + 4.3 
Clothing >. 2 329 +00 + §.3 ti 
Sundries aR TRB 116 104 +45 +105 — | 
General index 120 120 120 121 108 + 2.5 +12,0 
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earnings during the same period rose to a level equivalent to two-thirds 
of the rise in the cost of living. This recommendation was originally 
not agreed to by the Trade Unions who, however, no longer maintain 
their full demands for indemnification as uncompromisingly as before. 

At the time of writing the situation in regard to wages is still not 
clear. The employers do not consider that anything has occurred in the 
economic trend to increase the possibilities of raising wages. The Trade 
Unions on their part have declared that they could no longer guarantee 
labour peace unless a compromise is effected by the middle of June. 


The money market 





It will be remembered that as regards deposits 1956 was the worst year 
since the war. Deposits in all the banking establishments increased, in- 
cluding the interest credited, by no more than 7000 million marks, 
whereas the corresponding increase in the previous year had been 
45 cco million. In the commercial banks deposits actually decreased. 

During the current year an improvement in deposit business has set 
in. The increase has, indeed, not risen during the last few months to the 
level of 1955, but in comparison with January—April last year this year’s 
increase may be considered satisfactory. In regard to the commercial 
banks in particular the change has been clear, for the increase in deposits 
in them during January-April amounted to 3 700 million marks, where- 
as the corresponding figure a year ago was only 800 million. 

It can be regarded as one of the causes of deposit business having 
grown livelier that no particular rise in prices has occurred in recent 
months. However, the fact that the commercial banks have recorded 
favourable progress in deposits is due, above all, to their also having 
adopted index-bound deposits since the turn of the year. The circum- 
stance that the Treasury has given up its issues in the bond market is 
probably also of importance in this connection. Nevertheless, the ability 
of the banks to grant credit has not improved to any extent worth 


mentioning, for current accounts, the greater part of which (over 80 per 
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Deposits by the public in banking institutions 














| April ___ Change after 31. 12. 
mine _1957_| 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
mill. mks %, 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 100 428 98564 + 3621 + 770 + 3.7 +08 
Savings banks 11g 229 110268 + 2724 +1727 + 24 + 1.6 
Co-operative credit Societies 66100 62455 + 2804 +1648 + 4.4 + 27 
Post Office Savings Bank 35115 33842 + 953 + 769 + 28 + 23 
Co-operative savings funds 16892 15832 + 879 + §77 + §.5 + 3.8 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 362 323. + 69 — 9 + 235 -— 21 
Mortgage banks _ ae: - f- t = 2 —- $3 — $0 
All banks 334162 321322 +11048 +5480 + 3.4 + 17 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 34730 33982 — 3884 -2606 — 101 -- 7. 
Savings banks 4 498 4432 — 151 — 186. — 3.2 — 4.0 
Co-operative credit Societies 2 632 2503 + 86 — 392 + 3.4 —13.5 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 158 165 + 44. - 7 + 386 — 4.1 
Mortgage banks 33 I + 20 + 3 +153.8 +37.5 
All banks 42051 41093 — 3885 -3188 — 85 — 7.2 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 135 158 132546 — 263 -1836 -—- o2 — 14 
Savings banks 119727 114700 + 2573 +1541 + 22 + 14 
Co-operative credit Socicties 68732 64958 + 2890 +1256 + 4.4 + 2.0 
Post Office Savings Bank 35115 33842 + 953 + 769 + 28 + 23 
Co-operative savings funds 16892 15832 + 879 + §77 + 5.5 + 3.5 
Central bank of co-operative 
credit Societies 520 488 + «113 — 16 + 278 — 3.2 
enc — th A; Se, ee Ba 
All banks 376 213 362415 + 7163 +2292 + I9 + 0.6 


cent) are in the commercial banks, have fallen off at the same time. This 
may be ascribed partly to seasonal circumstances, especially the surplus 
of imports at the beginning of the year, but partly, too, it is a sign of the 
financial difficulties of the business world. 

Without the index-bound deposit accounts deposits would presumably 
have been lower than is indicated by the above figures. The total of these 
accounts in all the banking establishments at the end of April amounted 
to 47 200 million marks, whereas at the end of last year they came to 
22 500 million. The increase on the index accounts was thus about 
25 000 million marks in the course of four months, while deposits as a 


whole grew only by 11000 million marks during the same time. The 
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funds deposited on the index accounts therefore still appear to represent 
»new» money only to a small extent. At all events it can probably be said 
that much money has been accumulated on the index accounts that would 
otherwise have found its way outside the banks. 

The table on right gives some particulars of the index-bound deposits 
in various banking establishments. As regards the commercial banks the 
great, though expected, rise in the index deposits since the turn of the 
year is worth noting in particular. It is also noticeable that the so-called 
A-deposits (i.e. those linked 100 per cent to the index) constituted 47 
per cent of the index deposits in the commercial banks in April, whereas 
in the savings banks and co-operative credit societies they represented 
76—78 per cent and in the Post Office Savings bank 80 per cent. In 
regard to the proportion of the index deposits to the total time deposits 
in the different banking establishments it should be noted that this is 
becoming higher than could originally have been expected. At the end 
of April this proportion was 20 per cent in the co-operative credit socie- 
ties, 16 per cent in the savings banks and 11 per cent in the commercial 
banks. Of the time deposits in all the banking establishments of the 
country the proportion of the index deposits has thus risen to 14 perf 
cent, while at the turn of the year it was still only 7 per cent, in June 1956 
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3 per cent and in December 1955 0.1 per cent. It seems probable that the 
index deposits will increase still further, both absolutely and relatively. 


The development of the index-bound deposits in 1957 





























Th 
| 1 000 mill, mks Pinch __ The share of 

Banks of the index- index-bound depo- 

| | bound deposits |**S % Of all time 

30. 4. 57 | 31. 12. 56) $0. 4. $7 deposits 30. 4. 57 
Commercial banks 10.5 Out 47 II 
Savings banks 19.6 11.4 76 16 
Co-operative credit Societies 13.5 9.3 78 20 
Post Office Savings Banks 2.6 1.4 80 7 
Co-operative savings funds 1.0 0.3 43 6 
All banks 47.2 22.5 69 14 


The question of how the index bonus paid to depositors should be 
»debited» to those receiving grants of credit was settled earlier in regard 
to all but the commercial banks. This question became pertinent, when 
the index deposits began to grow at the rate of 2 500 million marks 
monthly after the turn of the year. The matter was decided by the 
central bank agreeing to the proposal of the commercial banks that the 
bonus should be collected in the form of an additional charge of 1 per 
cent interest on all borrowers. The general rate on credits was therefore 
raised at the end of March to 8+1 per cent. In view of the great increase 
in index deposits in the commercial banks during the last few months 


Credits to the public in banking institutions 




















April | ‘Change after 3t. 12. 
= _1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 _|_ 1956 

iad ; mill, mks | % 
Commercial banks 163 707 162745 +1044 +7309 +06 + 4.7 
Savings banks 104757 99408 +1945 + 2954 +1.9 + 3.1 
Co-operative credit 

Societies 71656 69295 +1 388 + 632 +2.0 + 0.9 
Post Office Savings Bank 26443 25532 + 211 + 666 +08 + 27 
Co-operative savings funds 5 337 4018 — 442 - 1188 —7.6 — 45 
Mortgage banks 14800 13380 + I10 - 219 +07 — 1.6 
Together 386 700 374378 +4256 +IL1§54 +18 + 3.1 
Bank of Finland 36 G11 37993 +2761 +7199 +82 +234 
All banks 423311 412371 +7017 +18 353 rt7 + 4.7 
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The rediscounted bills of commercial banks it should, however, be fairly 
| safe to say that the present addi- 




































































Mrd -—_—__ com rate yell interest will in 
- ection time not suffice to cover the 
1956 f index bonus. For it is not pro- 
20 a : Sy bable that the level of prices has 
A, already been finally stabilised in 
10 a this country and that the accu- 
ana mulation of index deposits will 

, il vl IX xi consequently cease. 
C/o [ct own meons The banks have still been 
200 A obliged to exercise restraint in 
_ LN yi granting credit. This has been 
NY vir the case particularly as regards 
_ A wd the commercial banks, the liqui- 
50 Sf Vv dity of which has been greatly 
A REO SO MOR strained for a considerable time. 
a ii Loans to the public therefore 








increased in the commercial 

banks during January-April by 

only 1000 million marks as against 7 300 million last year. In spite 
of this the excess of advances over deposits amounted to 28 500 mil- 
lion marks at the end of April. Rediscounted bills totalled 22 500 million 
marks, although they were redeemed in April for about 8 000 million. 
‘The reduction of the liabilities for rediscounted bills during the 
spring does not represent the seasonal, normal trend. There is, however, 
a special reason for it this year. On April 6 the Bank of Finland imposed 
a maximum limit for bills rediscounted by the banking establishments 
which comes into force on August 1, 1957. To quote the circular letter 
of the central bank on this subject, the limits are as follows: »Double the 
amount of the funds of each banking establishment with the addition 
of the credit balance on its current account at the Bank of Finland. The 
amount of the rediscount limit thus fixed shall be increased as much as 


and to the degree by which the balance of the Treasury’s current account 
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at the Bank of Finland exceeds 6 000 million marks. The increase in the 
amount of rediscounts due to the growth of the Treasury’s current 
account will be divided among the banks in proportion to their own 
funds.» In view of the fact that there is seldom more than the 6 000 million 
marks referred to on the current account of the Treasury and that the 
current accounts of the banks at the Bank of Finland generally amount to 
only a couple of hundred million marks, the stipulated right of redis- 
counting bills means in practice double the amount of the banks’ own 
funds. 

At the bottom of the diagram on left there is a curve that illustrates 
the trend of the rediscounts of the commercial banks during the last 
three years, the total of their own funds being taken as a yardstick. It 
will be seen that the rediscounts of the banks amounted to about 200 
per cent of their own funds both in December 1956 and in March this 
year. Subsequently they were reduced to about 150 per cent. It has been 
calculated by the banks, however, that rediscounted bills should be 
further reduced to 15 000 million marks or approximately to the level 
of their own funds to enable the banks, within certain limits of redis- 
counting, to satisfy the seasonal demands for credit during the summer 
and autumn. The commercial banks have already taken steps to reduce 
credits by about 10 per cent from the level in March. 

In the credit market the position has therefore become more difficult 
than before. Formally, such figures as illustrate the state of the money 
market as the excess of advances and rediscounts of the commercial 
banks will indicate some relaxation in the near future. In actual fact, 
however, the tension between supply and demand in the money market 
has not decreased, but the reverse. To what extent the trend of credits 
will cause a decrease in production and thereby still further aggravate 
the state of employment, it is impossible to foretell with any certainty, 
but it is certain that the new regulations for rediscounting bills will 
force trade to accomodate itself with difficulty. 
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The stock market 














During the last few months prices of shares have displayed the same 
falling tendency that had set in for industrial shares in August and for 
bank shares in January last year. The decline has, of course, not been 
continuous, on the contrary there was, e.g. in February this year a very 
considerable temporary advance, but the tendency has in any case been 
decidedly downward. In addition to falling prices, a falling off in regard 
to dealings has been noticeable. 


Share trices and Stock Exchange turnover 























| May January— May 
Te | Change | || Change 
| 1957 | 1956 in % 1957 | 1956 | ig of 
Prices, 1948 =100 
Banks 133.8 153.5 — 12.8 138.0 156.4 — 118 
_ Industry 495.5 $41.0 —- 84 526.5 519.3 + 14 
General index 428.6 468.3 - 85 454.3 451.4 + 06 
Turnover, mill. mks 
Industrial shares 163.0 174.2 - 64 873.6 964.6 — 94 
Bank shares 42.8 $0.6 - 15.4 212.4 269.2 - 2u1 
Options ~ 86.5 — 100.9 - 202.1 — 100.0 
Bonds 23.9 20.7 + 15.5 184.1 84.4 +1181 
Other stocks 14.3 ‘pax + 18.2 78.7 39.3 +100.3 
Total 244.0 344.1 — 29.1 I 348.8 I $59.6 — 13.5 


In regard to industry the fall in prices, taking the peak for last year 
as a starting point, has been very considerable in the case of some shares. 
As a whole, the level of prices for industrial shares dropped, according 
to the Unitas index for prices of shares, from its peak (17. 8. 56) up to 
the end of May by 30 per cent. Compared with the turn of the year 
industrial shares recorded a fall of 10 per cent. 

The prices of bank shares have also given way, though the tendency, 
owing to the specific nature of these shares, has been weaker than in the 
case of industrial shares. At the end of May the Unitas index for bank 
shares recorded a fall of 18 per cent compared with the highest level for 
1956 (31. 1. 56) and 6 per cent compared with the level at the turn of the 
year. 
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There are many causes of dealings in stocks having declined and ‘of 
prices continuing to fall. The principal ones seem to be: the stringency 
of the money market; reduced profits in the export and home market 
industries which already. resulted in lower dividends in most business 
concerns last year; the introduction of heavier taxes on companies in 
March; the adoption of index-bound deposit accounts by the commercial 
banks at the turn of the year. 

These factors, each in its own way, have resulted either in the supply 
increasing or the demand falling off, in some cases in both. As a counter- 
weight there have been such circumstances to encourage demand as 
rumours of devaluation, the danger of inflation inherent in the employ- 
ment policy pursued and in general the whole economic policy, the 
withdrawal of the Treasury from the bond market etc. The former 
factors have, however, proved weightier, so that the general level of 
prices has been forced down approximately to its level at the end of 1955. 
In what direction the position will develop is mere guesswork. As the 
economic prospects are at present deteriorating on all sides, it may be 
assumed that the factors that would induce the course of prices to ascend 
again would have to be very heavy, for strong forces are still at work 
in the opposite direction. 
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- Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 


1000 mill. mks 






































Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
Con- | domestic | -t#"Sfers| national | national | national | national 
Year sumpt- | invest- rey income | product | product | income 

n 

” ment nd at market prices at factor cost 
1938 27.65 8.15 | + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1947 192.04 77.00 + 9.19 278.23 279.53 224.34 223.04 
1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1949 287.52 123,08 +12.98 423.58 425.05 322.68 321.21 
1950 =| 3377.92 15 4.33 + 1.65 533.90 536.28 415.34 412.96 
) 1951 | §08.06 228.80 | +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952° | 555.52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 || «$55.47 246.28 | 411.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 || §96.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955* || 669.39 299.35 | +14.40 983.14 985.27 769.69 | 767.56 











THE COMPOSITION OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 








} 1938 


| 1948 































































































1955 || 1938 1948 | 1955 
Trade | : : 
: tooo mill. = | % 
a ] 
Agriculture ....... 84 61.24 89.12 19.6 20.0 11.6 
Hunting and seeree | 0.20 2.54 4.22 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Forestry .2ccsccces 4.60 3.4.20 92.32 || 15.5 Il. 12.0 
Manufacturing ....|| 7.68 96.53 249.84 25.8 31.5 32.5 
Construction ...... 1.47 23.64 69.32 | 4.9 79 9.0 
Transport, 
communications .. 1.68 19.26 54.97 5.6 6.3 7 
Commerce, ban- 
king, insurance ..|| 2.99 32.51 92.89 108 10.6 12.1 
Public activities .... 2.35 24.59 72.13 | 7-9 8.0 9.4 
Other services ...... 2.94 12.27 44.88 || 9.9 4.0 5.8 
Net national product ! 29.74 306.78 | 769.69 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Net national product at factor cost; 1938=100 
1. Real 2. Per capita 
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COST OF LIVING 











October 1951 = 100 





General 
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Housing 
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1956 April 
May 
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July 
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Sept. 
October 
Nov. 
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IOI 
103 
103 
100 
III 


108 
110 
110 
III 
112 
113 
113 
118 
118 


120 
120 
120 








128 
128 


105 
137 
169 
183 
218 


215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
215 
225 
228 
228 


257 
257 
257 








97 
89 
82 
83 
95 


94 
94 
95 
95 
96 
97 
97 
97 
97 


97 
97 
97 


88 
85 
83 
73 
76 


75 
75 
75 
75 
77 
78 
79 
7? 
79 


79 
79 
79 





Ii2 
112 
Ii2 











I 104 
I 119 
I 101 
1 063 
I 187 


I 150 
1 169 
1173 
I 180 
I 190 
I 203 
I 229 
I 280 
I 278 


I 294 


I 295 
I 298 


I 203 
I 219 
I 199 
1158 
I 293 


I 253 
I 274 


1 277 
I 286 


I 296 
I 311 
I 338 
T 394 
I 392 


I 409 
I 4II 
I 414 








COST OF BUILDING; 





1951 =100 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935=100 
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Wholesale prices for home market goods 

Year Gest | tite Agricult. Forest Industrial Im- 
Month porte neil products | products | products | ported 
8 Finnish goods 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1952 I 793 1 892 1 752 3 056 1 545 1 581 
1953 I 727 1 840 I 730 2857 I 532 1 486 
1954 I 724 1 841 1 728 2 941 1 506 I 475 
1955 I 707 I 822 1 773 3 040 I 426 1 462 
1956 1 785 1 869 1 926 2975 1 478 1 Gos 
1955 April I 710 1 832 1 818 3 058 I 423 1 448 
May 1717 1 837 1 835 3058 1 426 1 460 
| June I 719 I 841 I 822 3 082 I 428 I 459 
July I 720 I 840 1 819 3 082 I 427 1 464 
August 1 727 I 850 1 847 3 109 I 425 1 467 
Sept. I 704 I 810 I 749 2 996 I 430 1 477 
October I 703 I 804 I 703 2 996 I 434 1 488 
Nov. I 700 I 801 I 704 2 980 I 435 I 483 
Dec. I 7OI I 801 I 707 2 980 I 434 I 487 
1956 January 1721 || 1 821 1 787 2998 I 435 I 506 
February 1751 1 858 I 937 3025 I 438 I 522 
March 1760 || 1 869 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
April 1 764 1 866 1955 3 026 1 446 1 546 
May I 790 1 884 1958 3 026 I 474 I 591 
June I 789 1 884 I 928 3 042 I 479 1 586 
July 1 791 I 881 1 925 3 O15 I 484 1 598 
August 1771 1 854 I 852 2959 I 482 I 593 
Sept. I 774 1 856 1 887 2914 I 490 1 599 
October 1 804 1 872 1 926 2914 I §03 1 659 
Nov. 1 849 1 890 1 985 2 869 I 530 1 762 
Dec. 1 855 I 890 2 000 2 884 I 530 1 767 
1957 January 1 877 I 908 2 048 2 884 I $33 1 811 
February I 881 1915 2082 2 834 I 534 1 809 
We March 1882 || 1914 2075 2 884 I 535 I 813 

Wholesale prices; 1935=100 
1. General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
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1957 
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debi ge TL, 





Year 
Month 


reserve 
(net) 





BANK OF FINLAND 


Credits 





Redis- 
counted 
bills 


Treasury 
debt 
(net) 


Private 
credits 


Notes 
in circu- 
lation 





Unused 
right of 
note 
issue 


Exchange 


Lowest | 
discount | 
rate 





mill. 


mks 





1938 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1956 January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1957 January 
February 
March 














3 322 
8 958 
19 161 
29 556 
32 083 
24 808 


31 836 
29 230 
25 740 
28 355 
30 330 
32 230 
33 671 
34 733 
32 083 


32 493 
32 098 
31 O13 
27 649 
23 669 
21 792 
23 588 


| 25 475 


25 138 
26 718 
25 994 


| 24 808 


24 058 
22 140 
19 680 





17 217 
8 268 
8 465 

22 628 

33 665 


5 386 
6112 
9 020 
13 239 
5 335 
6751 
9 472 
10 007 
22 628 
19 096 
23 551 
20 086 
24 790 
27 236 
27 283 
26 918 
23 513 
27 223 
20 892 
25 177 
33 665 
23 188 
27 036 
32 318 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


14 738 
14 381 
6 192 
Ir 844 
8 610 


7172 
9 278 
8 202 
6 616 
13 318 
12 857 
9 806 
12 033 


II 844 


8 755 
7 368 
8 889 
10 249 
13 470 
14 126 


| 16 083 


18 118 
10 850 
14 254 


| 15 069 
| 8610 


12 740 
| 15 0§7 
7 746 





I 042 


14 678 
13 812 
II 940 
14 437 
14 922 
13 252 
14 553 
15 120 
14 395 
13 470 
13 780 
14 339 
13 563 
14 437 
15 204 
16 626 
18 992 
19 782 
20 588 
19 985 
18 763 
17 025 
16 600 
16 517 
15 958 
14 922 


1§ 427 


15 755 
17 181 








2 086 


46 153 
45 O19 
47 902 
55 883 
60 735 


49 713 
SI 344 
49 584 
49 903 
50 376 
50 634 
SI 433 
53 493 
$5 883 


5° $39 
53 870 
54 252 
54.951 
57 361 
57 911 
58 281 
58 927 
58 831 
56 795 
58 468 
60 735 


54 160 
58 245 
54 967 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


864 


8 572 
4 353 
8 354 
6 627 
4 524 


9 468 
9778 
9 337 
9 936 
9 176 
9 175 
6 904 
6 544 
6 627 


9 149 
3 651 
5 459 
I 190 
13 411 
II 312 
14 139 
16 754 
10 267 


| 17 236 


15 120 
4524 
T§ 255 
II §25 
5 892 








Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 


1. Private bills in marks 
2. Exchange reserve 


3. Treasury debt 
4. Rediscounts 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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| Deposits ‘ 
Surplus | Redis- : 
| Year Time Sight | Credits | of depo-| counted peo ~_— _ 
| Month deposits | deposits sits (+) bills 
mill. mks | o% 
1938 7 549 1 944 8944 | + 549 “— 1 476 3.50 
| 1952 59 742 28020 | 104881 | —I7 119] 15 294 8 975 5-50 
1953 79455 | 32112 | 105 659 | — 3092| 5 607 9 346 5-50 
1954 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10597| 7564 | 13 081 $.50 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 6.00 
| 1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242| 28672 | 14520 | §.75 
1955 April 88742 | 36289 | 137728 | —12697| 5386 | 13 874 5-50 
May | 89 oor 36037 | 137630 | —12592| 5960 | 13 882 5.50 
June 88 173 40007 | 142305 | —14 125 8 475 13 900 5-50 
July 88776 | 34979 | 144995 | —21240| 13219 | 13 915 6.00 
August 90962 | 37787 | 143149 | —14400| 5 375 13 919 6.00 
Sept. 90 823 | 37399 | 143 7384 | —15 562| 6649 | 14222 6.00 
October QI 287 37908 | 145 683 | —16488| 8553 14 222 6.00 | 
Nov. | OI 517 38520 | 146529 | —16492| 8116 14 222 | 6.00 
Dec. | 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 | 6.00 
(1956 January || 98543 | 35 193 | 157132 | —23 396| 17310 | 14522 | 5.75 
February || 98990 | 32805 | 159944 | —28149| 21730 | 14547 | 5-75 
March | 98 745 35545 | 159981 | —25 691] 19419 | 14688 | 5.75 
| April | 98 564 | 33.982 | 162745 | —30199/ 23 488 14 688 | 5 75 
May | 97684 | 33619 | 161 544 | —30241| 24689 | 14688 5-75 
June | 96287 | 39536 | 163175 | —27352| 24047 | 14688 | 4.75 
July 95 701 37040 | 162798 | —30057| 24707 | 14688 5-75 
August 94 685 34995 | 159759 | —30079| 21 441 14688 | 5.75 
Sept. | 94176 | 36666 | 161927 | —31 085 | 23192 | 14688 5.75 
October | 93059 | 40382 | 158945 | —25 504| 17999 | 14 688 | 5-75 
Nov. | 91960 | 38283 | 158723 | —28480| 21160 | 14 688 5-75 
Dec. | 96807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 | 14520 | 5.75 
1957 January | 97 684 | 36315 | 162519 | —28520; 19 890 | 14 659 | 5.75 
February || 99 394 | 32923 | 164343 | —32026, 24804 | 14618 | 5-75 
March || 99 814 | 31697 | 167767 | —36 256 | 30099 | 14661 | §.75 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
Mrd Mra 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 


Co-opera- a 
Post | tive credit | CO-ope- | Mort- 


Year Commer- 


dd Savings | Office coclation rative gage 
Month banks | Savings | “their | savings | institu- 
sit a Bank | St! | funds 


Total 





1938 = || 9. 493 7 716 soz | 1381 700 19 798 


1952 87 762 68 494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 230 116 
1953 102 567 80055 | 27074 | 44981 II 951 266 669 
1954 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | 55 109 | 13 415 -313 303 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 360 123 
1956 135 421 | 117154 | 34162 | 66249 | 16013 369 049 
April 125 031 | 101039 | 30822 | 58630 | 14464 330031 | 
May 125 038 | 102053 | 30671 | 58969 | 14585 331 373 
June | 128180 | 101 730 | 30640 | 58722 | 14349 333 686 | 
July =|: 123.755 | 102 708 | 30927 | 59218 | 14 308 330979 | 
August | 128749 | 104249 | 31715 | 60532 | 14 406 339718 | 
Sept. || 128222 | 105 148 | 31777 | 60550 | 14458 340 215 
October || 129 195 | 106054 | 31 890 | 60573 | 14534 342 312 | 
Nov. 130037 | 106679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14608 344 272 
Dec. «|| 134382 | 113.159 | 33.073 | 64206 | 15 255 360 123 


1956 January | 133 736 | 113571 | 33598 | 64292 | 15 563 360 807 | 
February 131.795 | 114237 | 34292 | 64 815 15 762 360 948 
March || 134290 | 114351 | 34002 | 65 386 | 15 805 363 880 | 
April 132546 | 114700 | 33842 | 65 446 | 15 832 362 415 
May 131 303 | 114261 | 33401 | 65072 | 15 691 359793 | 
June 135 823 | 112723 | 32983 | 64627 | 15 409 361 621 | 
July 132741 | 113 218 | 33136 | 64989 | 15 362 359 496 
August || 129680 | 112 876 | 33.096 | 64798 | 15 284 355 791 
Sept. 130 842 | 111966 | 33 209 | 63970 | 15 253 355 296 | 
October || 133 441 | 113 037 | 33170 | 64354 | 15 380 359 447 | 
Nov. 130 243 | 112198 | 33 001 63 883 15 380 354 767 | 
Dec. 135 421 | 117154 | 34162 | 66249 | 16013 369 O50 | 
January |,133.999 | 117677 | 34489 | 66804 | 16 347 | 369 372 | 
February|4132 319 | 118604 | 34930 | 67667 | 16 635 370 220 | 
Match || 131511 | 119 552 | 35571 | 68156 | 16933 372 250 | 






































Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 





















































STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mks 
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- Cash | Cash Sales of State 
Year Public Debt revenue | expendi- bonds 
ofthe | ture of 
Month Foreign | Internal | Total State | the State|| Total To the 
public 
1938 I. 1.4 2.5 5-4 5.1 | 0.3 _ 
1952 67.7 53-3 121.0 206.0 210.6 3.4 0.4 | 
1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 200.7 204.0 23.6 as | 
1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 224.3 214.1 11.2 5-3 | 
1955 61.3 55.7 117.0 233.0 235.3 10.7 a 
1956 61.9 68.6 130.5 265.0 271.0 11.9 7.5 | 
1955 April 62.8 51.4 114.2 15.6 15.7 0.7 az. | 
May 62.6 53.2 115.8 19.5 20.3 1.0 0.6 | 
June 62.4 54.9 117.3 16.9 18.0 0.7 0.5 | 
July | 63.0 $3.1 116.1 22.1 20.4 0.2 0.2 | 
August || 63.7 60.8 124.5 21.1 28.8 2.1 1.4 | 
Sept. 63.3 59.2 122.5 17.9 16,1 0.3 0.3 | 
October 63.2 54.7 117.9 20.6 15.9 0.2 0.2 | 
Nov. 63.0 56.4 119.4 20.4 20.7 1.4 os | 
Dec. 61.3 55-7 117.0 27.3 27.8 1.8 1.0 | 
1956 January 61.9 57-5 119.4 20.1 20.1 1.0 0.5 | 
February 61.8 55-9 117.7 24.9 21.4 2.6 1.5 | 
March 61.8 62.2 124.0 15.8 22.3 0.9 0.9 | 
April 61.8 59.6 121.4 22.8 19.7 1.4 0.8 | 
May 61.6 62.7 124.3 21.5 23.8 0.8 0.7 
June 61.5 68.5 130.0 16.4 21.2 1.1 08 | 
July 61.6 67.0 128.6 26.7 25.1 0.6 0.6 
August 61.6 67.3 128.9 24.9 24.3 1.3 Os | 
Sept. 61.1 71.0 132.1 || 16.0 19.3 0.3 0.3 | 
October 61.0 67.5 128.5 24.0 20.1 0.4 0.4 
Nov. 61.5 67.7 129.2 | 23.5 23.5 0.2 O.2 | 
Dec. | 61.9 66.1 128.0 | 28.5 30.2 £3 0.3 | 
1957 January | 61.5 7O.0 | 131.5 ! 21.4 | 25.5 | ox Or | 
February 60.8 713 132.1 || 27.0 | 28.4 || 07 0.7 | 
March 60.4 70.6 | 131.0 || 27.8 25.8 || 24 18 | 
Public debt 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
a = 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1948 =100 
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Home market industries 


Export industries 





Total 
indust- 


ries 


Year 
Metal 
industries 


Other 
Home- 
market 

industries 


Total 
Home- 
market 

industries 


‘Wood- 
working 


Paper 


industries 


Total 
Export 
industries 





1938 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 * 
1956* 


52 
121 
120 
140 
157 
158 
1955 *April 

May 
June | 
july | 
August | 
Sept. | 
October | 
Nov. | 
| 
\ 


156 
158 
156 

97 
156 
167 
177 
175 
163 








Dec. 


1956* January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
October | 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1957 * January 
February 
March 


| 169 
| 170 
69 
171 
166 
169 
113 
164 
174 
192 
178 
156 
182 
169 
180 




















79 


187 
189 
104 
206 
213 
204 
166 
219 
214 
236 
225 
185 
208 
198 
217 


67 


158 
175 


176 
176 
127 





86 











106 


112 
121 
151 
173 
185 


153 
17! 
162 
169 
184 
187 


167 


189 
61 


196 
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Industrial production; 1948=100 


1. Home market industries 


2. Export industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
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Mechani- Boards 
Sawn Cellu- News- | Other 
Year : cal Pulp ; & Card- | Plywood 
rene timber lose (for sale) print paper seni 
1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 cu.m | 
1938 I O10 I 471 262 401 162 124 | 250 
1952 822 1156 149 431 255 137 240 
1953 915 I 132 200 438 301 192 270 
1954 1 028 I $73 190 456 391 255 338 
1955* 1 070 1 826 182 545 467 289 363 
1956* 810 1 859 185 604 499 294 271 
| 1955 *April | 136 13 38 34 21 30 
May 79 152 - 43 37 24 32 
June 141 I 4! 37 22 31 
| July | 143 15 46 40 25 25 
August 262 160 13 49 4! 26 22 
| Sept. j 160 14 53 41 25 33 
| October ! 170 16 54 43 25 34 
| Nov. 239 166 15 50 44 27 30 
Dec. J 145 14 46 38 23 25 
1956* January ) 162 18 53 44 24 26 
| —— a 159 15 52 43 25 5 
Marc 4 5 17 15 8 
| April | 156 17 49 42 24 25 
| May 281 161 18 51 41 24 25 
| June J 147 16 51 38 23 22 
July | 165 19 57 48 25 20 
| August 212 | 174 15 52 47 26 20 
| Sept. f 172 18 54 46 24 24 
October ) 185 16 60 50 29 30 
| Nov. 146 | 175 16 58 46 34 26 
| Dec. f | 157 12 50 39 28 22 
 snoy*ienenie 1 | 180 12 58 46 33 26 
February 210 | 173 14 50 44 28 25 
March || J | 190 15 61 49 32 27 
Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber 
Mi) 1954;955 __ 1955/1956 1956/1957 Mii 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Completed - Buildings under Granted building Dwelling | 

buildings construction permits houses 
Whole |Centres of| Whole |Centres of, Whole |Centres of| completed 
country | populat. | country | populat. | country | populat. 


mill, cu. m | number 

















3.68 - — - oe 7770 


5-38 a ty ay: 9 687 
7.30 20.75 . 21.1% d 12 484 
6.49 22.66 23.86 " 10 898 
7.84 22.85 25.64 14 186 
8.40 23.75 25.29 16 876 
10.72 28.75 22,16 18 742 


0.88 a% a a < 1 $55 
1.78 e oe + 3 209 


1.58 19.85 9.07 < 3 320 
1.33 26.38 10.44 J 2 120 
1.77 26.59 10.16 E 2918 
2.62 20.75 8.69 94° 4 126 


1.30 20.97 9.97 2 457 
1.41 27.53 10.86 d x a 272 
1.69 26.29 10.56 r 2 803 
2.09 22.66 10.32 . s 3 466 


1.88 21.29 9.63 R 3 584 
1.00 28.10 11.48 F J 2199 
2.00 27.08 11.20 ; 3 346 
2.96 22.85 10.94 j ” 5 056 
2.29 22.02 11.06 4 826 
1.24 28.08 13.33 J < 2 389 
1.87 28.32 13.36 3 578 
3.00 23.75 12.71 r 6 143 
2.66 23.86 13.00 ‘ 4 339 
2.44 25.39 12.96 : 3 855 
2.53 29.68 15.04 F 4 645 
3.09 28.75 15.59 









































Completed buildings 


1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954=100 
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Imports Exports 
Year Raw Fuels Metal & 
General |matetials| and | Final |) General |, WO0d | Paper | cogin, 
Quarter index | and ac-| lubri- | goods || index |. wre " nti ind. 
cessories | cants P - products 
Prices 
1949 77 79 72 .78 7° 63 64 94 
1950 92 93 85 94 75 7° 72 103 
1951 123 129 137 106 137 98 179 106 
1952 121 127 141 103 130 99 147 118 
1953 106 109 112 100 98 95 91 109 
1955 100 100 IIo 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 104 102 128 99 106 105 109 103 
1956 I 106 102 122 108 108 112 109 107 
Il 104 103 128 99 105 106 108 101 
Ill 106 102 143 99 106 105 IIo 110 
IV 107 105 131 102 106 98 109 117 
1957 I III 105 151 107 103 95 108 109 
Volume 
1949 57 57 47 58 60 83 66 14 
| 1950 64 63 7o 62 69 82 76 19 
1951 83 82 83 86 87 115 88 32 
| 1952 99 89 go 126 97 87 72 45 
1953 76 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
| 1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
| 1956 129 118 124 150 107 78 122 116 
1956 I 116 106 99 138 87 67 94 102 
| II 150 140 135 171 117 86 137 118 
| il 133 115 130 174 112 81 131 92 
| IV Ill 107 117 112 106 75 119 118 
| 1957 I 156 154 198 140 || 133 100 149 107 
Export and import prices; 1954=100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of trade 
So %o 
160 160 
140 140 
120 \ 1 120 
Lad _ 106 2 a ot 
VA - 2 * ~ 
Bok // 80 
a 
60 60 
40 } 40 
49°50 51 '52'53'54°55'S6 ~«1955 “956 ‘957 
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IMPORTS 


ennnnnnnnnnennnneeeeeeeeenereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ere Ss 
Of Of Surplus 
Raw | which: | Fuels which: of 
Year materials)" —~Ss—Cs and Final 
Quarter || and ac- For lubri- | goods 
cessories | industry | cants 





Con- — t 
sumption, ties 


goods 














(-) 











1000 mill. marks 





21.8 12.0 
28.3 15.6 
43.9 21.9 
62.7 27.1 
40.8 16.8 
48.4 19.6 
60.5 26.3 
71.8 28.4 


10.3 5.2 
17.1 7:5 
15.6 5.8 
17.5 7.8 
15.5 5.0 
19.7 8.6 
19.7 7.0 
16.9 7.8 
15.7 6.7 


% 


58.2 52.0 8.9 32.9 18.2 100.0 
56.8 52.9 11.5 st9 17.6 100.0 
59.1 54-4 12.7 28.2 14.1 100.0 
53-5 48.3 12.1 34.4 14.9 100.0 
53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 
56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 
53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 100.0 
51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100.0 


51.4 45.9 19.7 28.9 12.4 100.0 
























































Imports per its composition in per cent 


1. Raw materials and accessories for industries 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Other raw materials and accessories 4. Final consumption goods 


5. Other final goods 
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EXPORTS 




































































, | Of which: | 
3 Agri- Indust- | 
) | Year | cultural [Forestry | “Sa | Wood | Paper |Metal &| Other Total 
c | Quarter products products products | industry | industry | ©"8in. goods | 
5 products|products| ind. | i 
products | 
1 ooo mill. mks 
7 
1949 2.2 5.6 57:7 26.0 26.1 2.8 | O.1 | 65.6 
1950 3.3 8.2 70.0 28.5 33.9 4.0 0.0 | 81.5 
1951 3.2 19.0 164.7 56.2 97.2 7.2 0.0 | 186.9 
1952 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 Il 02 | 156.8 
| | 1953 4:7 10,2 116.4 43.7 47-9 20.9 o2 || 131.5 
| | 1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 || 156.6 
| 1955 3.9 19.9 1§7.3 51.3 75.8 24.8 or || 181.2 
| | 1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 6|| 178.0 
\| 
| i955 1.2 1.3 27.5 7.0 15.1 4.6 0.0 | 30.0 
II 0.8 3.4 38.5 12.3 19.9 5.0 0.1 | 42.8 
| | III 0.9 10.2 47.1 18.8 20.2 6.8 oo || 58.2 
| | IV 1.0 5.0 44.2 13.2 ‘ 20.6 8.4 00 || = 50.2 
| 1956 I It 0.9 22.8 5.2 13.0 3.8 oo || 24.8 
| II 1.7 3.1 41.1 9.9 23.5 6.2 0.0 45.9 
| | Ill 1.6 9.3 44.9 14.8 22.3 5. 0.0 55.8 
| | IV 1.8 4.0 45.7 10.6 23.0 10.0 0.0 51.5 
| 1957 I 2.0 1.7 32.5 6.6 20.5 | 4.5 0.0 | 36.2 
| % 
‘| 
| | 1949 3.3 8.6 | 87.9 39.7 39.7 4:3 0.2 || 100.0 
| 1950 4.1 10.0 85.9 35.0 41.6 4.9 0.0 || 100.0 
1951 1.7 10.2 88.1 30.1 52.0 3.8 0.0 100.0 
| 19§2 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7.1 OI 100.0 
1953 3.6 78 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100,0 
| 1954 3.3 8.6 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.3 100.0 
1955 22 II.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 Or || 100.0 
| 1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 || 100.0 
| (1957 1!) 5.6 4.7 89.7 [18.2 56.6 | 113 0.0 || 100.0 
Exports and its composition in per cent 
1, Forestry products 3. Paper industry products 
2. Woed industry products 4. Metal industry products 
5. Others 
Mrd. 
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COMMERCE etc. 


Year 1948 = 100 a Index for share prices; 1948=100] Bank- 
Whole- uEn- ruptcies 
Month Retail | vet | Bank | Industrial! All 


sale 
ome trade Mill. mks | Shares shares shares 











Number 








1938 wa ee 222 123 43 50, 547 


1952 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 429 
1953 228 202 2134 135 213 200 612 
1954 24) 207 1 569 140 251 234 I O10 
1955 278 226 2312 150 380 339 
1956 312 259 3 553 Ist 565 487 
April 287 215 182 153 342 309 
May 286 240 191 150 357 321 
June 286 236 196 149 371 332 
July 258 228 130 150 378 338 
August 296 240 171 152 422 357 
Sept. 314 240 188 152 433 382 
October 308 253 161 150 448 393 
Nov. 307 235 169 151 447 393 
Dec. 307 301 239 153 469 410 


1956 January 226 176 225 158 487 426 
February 254 206 355 160 512 446 
March 229 215 343 156 535 464 
April 313 231 293 155 $22 453 
May 353 273 344 154 541 468 
June 318 270 265 151 574 495 
July 304 262 360 151 655 559 
August 353 280 285 149 669 571 
Sept. 337 274 285 147 608 522 
October 368 300 329 145 587 504 
Nov. 366 285 248 143 558 481 
Dec. 320 336 221 142 528 456 


January 268 212 259 143 535 462 
February 292 235 276 141° 539 465 
March 345 275 294 138 557 479 





















































Unitas index for share prices; 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET MARCH ZIst, 1957 


Liabilities in Finnish marks: 


a a ee ee ee 38 649 150 064 
eee a ae ee ee 1§ O§9 243 O15 
eg ee 13 378 708 310 
Monetary Institutions in Finland: 

ee ae ee a I 134 350 211 

ee ee ee 186 565 088 
Foreign Correspondents: 

ne: & & & & whee ee» 2 684 827 503 

ee ee ee ee ee ee 618 779 827 
Papmemte Ie trpmeit. 2 ww tl lt I 210 §§7 371 
a a a ee ae 2 $91 $53 012 
Interest and commission. . .... . I 757 762 943 
a ee ae ee a 3 700 000 000 
ee ee 2 400 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . .. . 157 266 547 





mk 83 528 763 891 








Assets in Finnish marks: 


Se oe eae ee oe ae ae I 922 538 740 
Monetary Institutionsin Finland. . . . . 61 422 634 
Foreign Correspondents: 

ee 6 s 64 Oe. we ee ee 2 565 747 960 

a ee eae er en ee I 095 204 
2 Sea ae oe oe ae ee ae 1 583 711 
 &  e ae e e 40 197 721 499 
a a ae ae a Tee ae 20 859 535 231 
Comet Ago ww kk 9 300 041 065 
a ia a var? ae? ge? a igs, Ei dea. sar, 1 381 105 516 
BR A ge, ke oe we ee Se a 673 615 941 
+6 * 4h we oS ce-s 1 016 525 829 
I we iy. a Ges ee ke 19 827 781 
RE ae cae ey eh 100 
Payments in transit. ........ I 444 172 113 
Se 6 sé we we el a 3 380 156 516 
a a a a oe i Oe a 204 377 346 
ik ae aS Sak pa a ke er 284 627 961 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 214 668 744 





mk 83 528 763 891 











Helsinki 1957 - Keskuskirjapaino 








Location of 
branch offices 
of 
POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 
WORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
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